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OF THE READING OF BOOKS 



LUCY H. Mcdonald 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 



It is told of a perfectly inexperienced teacher, one year young 
and from some wild or other, that she left the classroom of an ultra- 
modern professor (who had been working for two hours by the 
hyperbole method on the use of textbooks) with the remark that 
she had never seen till that day that it is absolutely wrong to read 
a book! 

It seems sometimes that many of our pupils have drawn the 
same conclusion — not, of course, from the same cause. At any 
rate, if they do not think it wrong, they act as if they did. In other 
words, it is a monstrous task to induce pupils to feel that first, 
last, and nearly always, the English course demands acquaint- 
ance with the English tongue through reading, reading, reading. 

For this reason, every means the English teacher can employ 
to create the reading atmosphere and to induce the reading habit 
should be treasured. The courses laid out by the colleges have 
been of great benefit both to themselves and to the secondary 
schools. We owe the first committees on standardizing thanks, 
for they certainly made our reading requirements more definite 
and meaningful. The reading requirements could not, of course, 
stop at this point, vantage ground though it was. The secondary 
schools could not always find the college entrance requirements 
sufficient. Other lists must be furnished, other inducements to 
read. By all means, a list of books with their authors should be 
furnished from which the pupil selects from time to time, perhaps 
one each month, the book he prefers' to read, or thinks he wishes 
to read. Another list might be made of authors and their works 
arranged for a survey of English or American literature. The 
Bureau of Education at Washington offers a number of interesting 
and alluring lists. These placed about the room often induce 
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young people to read — the full list in some cases. I have known 
pupils to copy these lists for summer reading. 

Another method I have found of inestimable value to high- 
school pupils is to offer to each pupil, near the beginning of the 
school year, an author to read as carefully as possible during the 
winter — each pupil selecting, of course, a different author. Our 
special subject in the second year is the story — the newspaper 
during the first twelve weeks and during the remainder story- 
telling and the short story coming in its proper place in their readings 
from American literature. The special authors of these pupils 
are short-story writers — as far as possible American. 

In the third year, the special form carried along with the survey 
of English literature is the drama, and, as far as possible, the special 
author is a dramatist, English or American or French. 

The fourth year has English and American literature through 
the special study of the essay and novel, with special authors 
according. I do not hold strictly to this but offer authors from 
other lands also, French and Russian especially. 

I should like to commend the "special author" plan for high- 
school students. It gives the pupil opportunity — another oppor- 
tunity — to read systematically. He first makes out a bibliography, 
an available bibliography — in some cases, buying for himself all the 
author's works. He must read a "life" of his author, some critical 
comment from a magazine or book, and as many of the works as 
he can. He feels that he has an opportunity to become thorough in 
a small way, for much of his reading has seemed superficial, merely 
touching the high lights. He determines to dig deep. The joy 
of having done something with an unusual degree of thoroughness 
cannot be matched by any other feeling he has yet experienced. 
He finds he always has a subject of conversation with friends and 
homefolk. Many stories have I heard told with eager interest of 
someone found who went to school with Lew Wallace; or who saw 
Booth Tarkington; or who heard Emerson lecture; or who came 
across van Dyke in a little Canadian inn; or who heard Cable 
read one of his stories; or who visited Harris' home in Atlanta; or 
went to Longfellow's grave; or saw Irving's home, etc. 
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The special-author reader even writes to his living author, 
as van Dyke the kindhearted, Cable the patient, John Fox, Jr., 
the painstaking admonisher of youth, and others could testify. 

And all through the year he "stands up" for his author. When 
the class is assigned a conversation on special authors — or his 
humor or early traits or birthplace and burial place or charm 
and power of his leading characters or strange plots, the young 
readers enter with interest and almost amusing pride, really a sense 
of personal ownership, sometimes strangely pitting Conan Doyle 
against Tolstoi, Mark Twain against Emerson, or Carlyle gravely 
to box Joel Chandler Harris. Odd comparisons arise that serve 
the teacher to lead into the realm of the critic who must ever be 
armed with true standards of taste and judgment. A lesson of 
this kind, followed up with the principles of criticism, helps them 
to begin to know the value of comparison. 

Near the end of the year, the "Essay on Bums" prepares them 
somewhat for their long "biographical essay" on their special authors. 
The high, fine tone of appreciation of a new friend comes almost 
of itself. Each one puts forth his best effort to impress his author 
on his mates. 



